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CINCINNATI, JANUARY, 1891. | 


NOW. 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress. 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought, 
Some gentle word the frozen lips have said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped. 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully, 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften in the old, familiar way, 
For who could war with dumb, unconsicous clay ? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 


Oh, friends, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow ; 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 
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JAPANESE MUSIC. 


9 HE musical attainments of the Japanese are at present in a very 
crude state of development, says a writer in the London Trades 
Journai, still, they give good promise for the future. 

To an Englishman the music produced by the native musicians, 
vocal and orchestral, on their primitive instruments, has as much 
harmony and sounds as musical as the cackling of a dozen chickens 
in chorus, or as the squealing of a drove of pigs at feeding time. To 
the Japanese lover of music the monotonous drumming on a taiko 
(ta-e-ko), which is similar to a kettle-drum ; the picking on a sham- 
sen (sham-san), an instrument similar to a banjo in shape, having 
only three strings; or the playing of the ko to, which in form resem- | 
bles an Italian harp and is made to lie flat on the floor; the blowing 
of a fuie (fu-e-a), which is similar in make and tone to a toy tin fife; 
or the playing on the ko ku, a three-stringed instrument about two 
feet in length, but very diminutive in size in all other respects, and 
which is played like a fiddle with a bow made from bamboo, or other 
light material, and measuring from four to six feet in length—to a | 
musical subject of the Mikado all this is divine. 

It is a most interesting and curious sight to see a teacher giving | 
her pupils lessons on these five instruments. Usually the pupil be 
gins to take music lessons at the age of four years, if he or she is 
ever to have any musical training at all, and what would seem quite | 
easy to one accustomed to music as it is taught in England, seems | 
rather difficult to both teacher and pupil. To one who does not 
understand their music it is difficult to tell who knows the more, the 
pupil or the teacher. Occasionally the little tot will strike a very 
melodious strain, and just as you become interested or begin to ad- | 
mire it the teacher directs a change which sounds like anything but | 
music. 

I was invited to the house of a very wealthy Japanese, and on my | 
arrival the music lesson was in progress. After taking off my shoes | 
and hat I was ushered into a small but very richly decorated room 
and given a cushion to sit on, as a Japanese house never contains a 
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chair. In a row, sitting on their mats, were three little girls taking 


| singing lesson. The oldest was not over seven They were going 
at their work in a business-like mannet rhe teacher sat at one end 
of the row and played the shamsen, every now and then nodding het 
approval or frowning a disapproval, and scolding when a mistake 
was made 

After the lesson was over my entertainers offered to sing some 
pieces which the teacher said they had thoroughly learned | looked 
at my watch as they were starting the sons It took them just 
thirty-five minutes to finish. I learned it was quite a short mber 
Some songs occupy an hour or two Che men are not given to 1 
so much as the women. Only a few theatrical men venture to have 
anything to do with it, and in some theaters one man sings a whole 
opera through, the troupe doing the acting his sometimes lasts 
from nine o'clock in the morning until ten at night. 

Chere is another class of musicians—the dancing girls. These 
usually play some instrument while dancing. The dance consists of 
keeping time with the music by posturing the body. Dancing with 


the feet is entirely unknown among the Japanese. 

In the homes of some of the high officials of the Government may 
be found pianos and organs, and occasionally a Japanese lady who 
can play them. Usually these persons have been taught by mis 
sionaries at the schools conducted by them Che Japanese are very 
quick to learn this, as all other arts and sciences, and as soon asthey 
become educated up to the point at which they can appreciate musi« 
we may expect Japan to produce some of the finest musicians in.the 


} world. A Japanese is sure to excel in his particular work when once 


he understands it. The day is not far distant when good musicians 
will be in demand in Japan as teachers of musi 
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ORGANIZATION OF MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


Sad 
> vA s HE first step, and one of the most difficult, in musi society 
“he organizing is, how to conc entrate the active musical eleme nts 
“~e* jn a village, town, or city The active element is found mostly 
in Choirs; and each little coterie or choir generally thinks it is of 
most importance musically, and sometimes socially. Hence, it is 
difficult for any one of the choir-leaders to act on the initiative; but a 
leading spirit there must be. This leading spirit should be one pop 
ular in the various churches and social circles that exist in all well 
|regulated places that can boast of a post-office, school-house, and 
church. 
In the church the influence of the minister should be secured 
also that of the chorister, organist, and the choir members in gen 
eral. These various elements can be oftener and more effectively 


reached by a person not connected with a choir organization 
Musical societies c#an not be formed and exist without active mem 
bers ; active members must be singers and music-readers, if pos- 
sible. In the choir is the most likely place to find music-readers and 
persons accustomed to singing part-music. Not all choir-members, 
however, are music-readers. I wish they were. Other musical 
talent must be induced to co-labor with the choirs in this very useful 
enterprise. 


Musical people, especially choir-members, are considered very 
| sensitive, justly so; therefore tinged with a trifling feeling of pride 
in their superior musical ability. The lymphatic, unmusical people 
term it jealousy. It isa mistake. This feeling of pride is generally 
| enjoyed by the whole choir, including the leader, who, of all other 


should enjoy the largest share of this feeling 
If the leaders can be induced to co-operate, the “‘ rank and file 


will generally follow, and successful organization is assured. It is 
advisible, therefore, to have some one, not a choir-leader, that can 
approach the active agents, and bring them into sympathetic action. 
Get the ministers to assist; they can do valiant work in a sermon or 
two, showing the influence of vocal music on the physical, mental, 
moral, social, zsthetical, and spiritual nature; it is a potential in 


| fluence in each realm named. They can also render aid in your meet 


ings for organization. Don't be afraid to ask their co-operation, for 
no well-informed minister can afford not to lend his aid in furthering 
the building up of such a strong arm, which has such a broad, fat 
reaching influence. 

The press is another powerful agent in stirring up the peop 
great moral and social issues. Editors are generally ready and will 
ing to lend their aid with pen and paper. 

The next step is to draw the singers and others interested together 
in a public meeting. This can be done readily, after the general 
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agitation of the subject has been consummated. As an incentive to 
draw out and mass the active elements, announce a public musical 
rehearsal, for the purpose of organizing a society, At this meeting 
be sure and have a live musical director; either one of your home | 
leaders, or your prospective director from abroad. Singing will give | 
zest to the meeting, and discover fairly well the quality of the active, | 
working element. 

The third step is to select efficient officers, the principal ones being | 
an energetic president, backed by an executive committee of good | 
workers, and an intelligent, educated musician for leader or director. | 
The director should not only be well educated musically but a person 
of good judgment and controlling powers. He should have practical | 
knowledge of the capabilties of the different voices, and discrimina- | 
tion in the selection of music best suited to the ability of the singers. | 
If your director is to be of home product, select the person who has | 
shown a superiority in musical knowledge and ability to direct, 
whether that person happens to be your friend or not. Favoritism 
at this juncture must take a back seat, for the success of the enter- 
prise will rest more on the musical work than on the financial 
support. 

To find a capable leader is sometimes difficult, for every village 
does not possess a person capable of instructing and leading a newly 
organized body of singers. Not every choir-leader could fill this 
position. The relation of choir to society is a little similar toa 
brigade in an army corps; not every brigadier could command a 
grand army. In the lack of the home article the only remedy lies in 
importing a leader from a neighboring town or city. This would 
constitute a condition for ‘free trade.’’ It will be found, as a rule, 
that the imported article will, of necessity, if worth anything, cost 
more than the home production. The leader, whether from home or 
abroad, should be paid, for it will ensure punctual attendance at 
rehearsals, which is extremely essential to the success of a society — 
J. W. Suffern, before the N. Y. Music Teachers. 
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DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXVII. 


[All rights reserved.) 
N July 17, 1886, 1 found myself on board the steamer Ethiopia, 
of the Anchor Line, bound for Glasgow, Scotland. 

It is interesting to observe the change that comes over some 
people at the beginning of a sea-voyage, as the billows, which at first 
seem to them so grand or so graceful, gradually become objects of 
utter aversion and disgust—but I will notenlarge. It is sufficient to | 
say that in our case on the fourth day out two-thirds of the sick ones 
were back to their rations, and we had an excellent voyage. 

We had a good deal of music as we steamed along, there being 
there a piano and organ, and several good players and singers among 
the passengers. One evening the program was varied by a mock 
trial. A nice old gentleman of decidedly patriarchal appearance, 
who had paid a good deal of attention to the ladies, ‘‘ without distinc- 
tion of age or previous condition of servitude,”’ as the indictment 
read, was accused of being a Mormon elder, seeking proselytes. 
3eing conducted in good taste by real lawyers, the trial afforded 
much entertainment. The jury was composed entirely of ladies, who 
rendered a unanimous verdict in the prisoner's favor. 

Sunday divine service was conducted by a clergyman from 
Toronto. There is an opening from the main cabin to the room 
above called the music room, in which is an excellent organ and a 
good piano. The choir, composed of a few of the best singers 
among the passengers, was up there and the effect was good, the 
only trouble being that the player had to be guarded lest the rolling 
of the ship should send him off his seat. 

On Sunday evening at twilight the organist began playing quietly 
some of the older tunes, gradually coming nearer those of modern 
times. The passengers gathered round, and when he got to ‘‘ Nearer 
my God to Thee” and “‘ The Shining Shore” began to join in. This 
let to one of the most genuine Sunday night sings that I have ever 
heard. One after another called for his or her favorite, until about 
all the well-known tunes and gospel songs had been sung. The 
roar of the winds and dash of the waves outside mingling with our 
music would have perhaps carried our thoughts back to the Pilgrims’ | 
‘‘Songs on the Sea,” but for the beat of the engine and the knowl- | 
edge that the Pilgrim fathers would not have given our gospel songs 
a place in their stern devotions. 

The last day of our voyage. All day along the northern coast of 
Ireland. ‘‘ Emerald’ is the word, as we look on the beautiful fields | 
and hills, and here comes the Giant’s Causeway. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
the giant?’’ says an old sailor. ‘‘No,’’ I answer. ‘‘ Why, there, | 
leaning his arm on the rock, so, and his feet down in the water.” I 
couldn't see him, but all could see the wonderful pillar-like structure 
stretching along for miles like gigantic organ pipes. 

And now up the Clyde. Fields, lawns, forests, hills, towns, coun- 








| saw none. 


| fought the battle that lost Queen Mary her kingdom. 
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try seats, castles, and then ship-yards as we near Glasgow, where the 
great iron steamers and ships of the world are made. Such a clang 
and clatter as the thousands of hammers ring out upon the iron ribs 
and plates as we pass! 

Glasgow at last. To the hotel and then to Messrs. Bayley & 
Ferguson's to see if the plates of the new cantata have come. Not 
yet arrived, so I come back to the hotel and wait for Mr. Bayley, who 
is coming at three o'clock to show me about the town. 

Glasgow is emphatically a stone city. Not a wooden structure in 
it, and I think Mr. Bayley said there was none of brick—at any rate, I 
I was not prepared te find Glasgow the second city in the 
empire, but so it is. 

We went, at evening, to a park just out of the city, to hear a band 
play—a beautiful place of hills and valleys, fine trees and flowers. 
“Here,” said Mr. Bayley, “ where the band are now playing, was 
She watchea 
it from the hill over there (a half mile or so off), and when she saw 
the day was against her, fled, and was never again seen in Sco.- 
land.” 

Many such things of historic interest came up, but I will not inflict 
guide-book talk upon my readers. It is sufficient to say that I passed 
a memorable and most pleasant day with our Glasgow publisher—a 
long one, too, light as day at nine o'clock at night, with twilight until 
ten or after. 

As the plates of the cantata were delayed I did not wait, but took 
the ‘‘ Midland” to London the next day. Tremendous speed, but 
so smooth that one could read or write without difficulty, I fell into 
conversation with an intense Englishman, who had been in our 
country, and who was loud in his preference for everything English. 
Speaking of the compartment in which we were locked, he said: 
‘Now, if there is anybody on the train that I don’t want to see, he 
can't get in here."’ I did of answer: “If there is anybody in here 
that I don't want to see, I can't get out,”’ but I thought it. 

I enjoyed some nice children that were in the compartment, and 
at one of the stations bought a basket of strawberries for distribution 
It was a good sized basket, and, noticing that the bottom of the 
basket was not half way up to lessen its size, I said to myself, “‘ How 
much more honest they are over here in these matters,"’ but some 
cabbage leaves at the bottom of the basket threw some doubt on the 
superior honesty of these neighbors across the water. 

My first Sunday in London I attended Argyle-square Church in 
the morning and “St. Martin’s-in-the-fields’’ in the evening. Fine 
organs and fine organists. Excellent singers. In ‘‘ St. Martin's” a 
surpliced choir of men and boys in the chancel, and admirable music. 
The hymn tunes ecclesiastical, but sung in quick time, so nothing 
heavy about them. All this, to say that in the five hymns heard in 
the morning and evening, ‘here was not one interlude. There cer- 
tainly was no more need of any interludes in those hymns than there 
would have been in the chants, which were so freely sung. How in- 
spiriting they were! The glow that commenced at the beginning 
of the hymn did not die out at the end of each verse, but increased 
steadily to the end of the song. 

In this connection I may mention that I was in Lancashire for a 
few days soon after my arrival in England, and on the occasion of a 
religious gathering heard some hymns sung by a congregation of 
perhaps six hundred people. The tunes were modern English 
(Barnby, Smart, etc.), excellent in every way, and sung heartily and 
well. Fine, strong voices the Lancashire people have—the high tones 
good and intune. But what I want especially to say is, that sot one 
interlude was played during the evening. I have not heard an inter- 
lute yet in England. A musical friend here says: “To use an 
Americanism, interludes are ‘played out’—they are only used occa- 
sionally to lengthen the hymn during a collection.” I am sure if 
our people could once hear how a hymn of five or six long verses, 
with a good tune, can go through, not only without weariness but 
with positive satisfaction, they would not put up with the zn/errup- 
tions, or worse, of interludes. 

How they hold on to old names over there! 


I suppose St. Mar- 
tin’s was in the “ fields,”’ but there isn't a field within miles of it now. 


It is in the very heartof London. In its old neighbor, Westminster 
Abbey, I was much attracted by the new marble bust of Long- 
fellow, especially as some admirer had placed a delicate bunch of 
flowers in the folds of the marble, making a sort of button-hole 
bouquet. Its contrast to the blackened and grim surroundings was 
striking. But to return to musical matters. 

The London Sunday-school Union publish “ Under the Palms ” and 
‘The Choicest Gift." The week before I left home I received a 
letter from them, saying they would like another cantata of that 
gtade. 1 called upon them and arranged for future publications. 
My readers doubtless know that the English people have been using 
our American music for many years. All Foster's songs, and, in fact, 
pretty much all the music ofa simple and medium grade that has been 
popular in America, have had a corresponding popularity in England. 














The first American cantata printed in England was the ‘ Flower 
Queen.” Since then nearly, if not quite, all our cantatas have ap- 
peared there, soon after their issue in America, proving not that we are 
better composers chan the English, but that we are nearer and more in 
sympathy with those for whom we write. I think I do not violate 
any principle of propriety if I say that a high official in the Sunday- 
school Union added that the American cantatas that they had pub 
lished had in their music a “‘ go’ (to use his expression ) that they could 
not find elsewhere. This induces the Union to offer a royalty for 
what they want, although there is no international copyright. 

I had word from Messrs. Bayley & Ferguson, of Glasgow, at this 
time, that the plates of ‘ Faith Triumphant " had arrived, and that the 
work would be issued promptly in the standard and tonic sol-fa 
notations. 

Years ago, when Rev. John Curwen was commencing the Tonic- 
sol-fa enterprise he used a great deal of our American singing school 
music, which is free here, there being no international copyright 
law. After he passed away his sons continued publishing from 
American works such music as suited their purpose, but since the 
Tonic-sol-fa movement has grown stronger, and its adherents have 
made higher attainments, it is not the simpler music they take so 
much as the cantatas —that is, so far as 1 am concerned. These, be- 
ginning with “The Flower Queen” and ending with “ Florens, the 
Pilgrim’’—fourteen in all—are printed by them in the staff notation 
as well as in ‘‘ Tonic-sol-fa.”’ 

I say all this to explain why I, who neither teach nor write in 
tonic-sol-fa, was the recipient of such unbounded kindness from these 
friends, especially from Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, the present head of 
the movement; at whose home I stayed. The father made a sub 
stantial recognition of what he was pleased to consider his obliga- 
tions to us at the time of the Chicago fire, as I have previously men- 
tioned, and the present firm of their own accord proposed the royalty 
on ‘ David, the Shepherd Boy,” of which I have spoken. 

Explaining thus how it happened that I was a guest at “ Herne 
house,”’ Mr. Curwen's residence, and to some extent why Mr. Curwen 
took so much trouble to help me to hear the representative music of | 
the English people, I will state briefly what we did. Of course it was 
results that I sought—to know how the people sang as compared 
with ourselves, and how the reading and understanding of music 
compared with the same things on our side, as Mr. Evans, the 
superintendent of music in the public schools of London (1,100 
schools, 300,000 children), told me the first time I met him: “I say | 
to the teachers, take what method you please; I shall report you ac- | 
cording to resu/ts. If they are good we have no fault to find with | 
the method.”’ This, of course, is eminently just. Let the teacher do | 
his work in his own way; simply hold him responsible for results 
(As a matter of fact, a large majority of the London schools have 
adopted Tonic-sol-fa. ) 

In this spirit I tried to listen to such singing as I had an oppor- 
tunity to hear in England. First the voices, how they were used, 
then the words and expression, then the reading and comprehension 
of principles (where I could ascertain about the latter things). 

I will speak further on these subjects, and what I saw and heard | 
that bear upon them, in future papers. G. F. R 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


[From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, December 6, 1890. 
N about a fortnight the autumnal musical season in London will be 
over, but after an interval of less than three weeks it will com- 
mence again, and will probably last without break till July. The 
past autumn has been one of the busiest musicians have ever ex- | 
perienced, and even for the ensuing weeks upwards of forty concerts 
of various sorts are announced 


THE AUTUMN OPERA SEASON, 


under Signor Lago, at Covent Garden, came to an end on the 29th 
ult., after which date the theater passed into the hands of Mr. Augus- 
tus Harris till March, 1892. The chief success of the past season has 
been carried off by Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli, who has played Orfeo, Ur- 
bano, Ortrud, and other parts. She has now been engaged by Mr. 
Augustus Harris for the summer season. Madame Albani has made 
her first appearance here as Valentine in “‘ Les Huguenots,"’ and Miss 
Ella Russell has for the second time tried Elsa in “ Lohengrin ;” 
Signor Perrotti has proved himself an excellent tenor, and a fair 
success has been gained by a Roumanian light tenor, M. Dimitresco 
In all, thirty-seven performances have been given of fourteen operas 
within the brief season of little over six weeks. Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo” 
heads the list with six representations, in all of which the sisters 





| nally produced at his own concert 
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Ravogli have taken part Faust,’ with various artists, has been 


given five times; “ Les Huguenots,”’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Roberto,"’ “II 
Trovatore,”’ ‘‘ Rigoletto,’ and ‘‘Tannhauser”’ thrice; “ Aida,"’ ‘‘ La 
Gioconda,”’ and ‘“‘ Lucia”’ twice; and ‘‘La Traviata,"’ ‘“‘ L’Etoile du 


Nord,’ and “ Norma” once each. This forms a very creditable 
record, but the season has chiefly been remarkable for the revival of 
Gluck’s long neglected opera ‘‘ Orfeo.’ 

“Tannhauser '’ was on the 18th ult. revived for the first time in 
Italian since 1879, and for the first time here in any language these 
six years, with Madame Albani in the part of Elizabeth, Mdlle 
Sofia Ravogli as Venus, Mr. Maurel as Wolfram, and Signor Perotti 
as Walter. Such popularity as ‘‘ Tannhauser” has gained in this 
country was largely due to Mr. Carl Rosa, who produced Mr. J. P. 
Jackson's English version of it eight years ago at Her Majesty's 
Theater 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Two London Symphony Concerts have been given under Mr. 
Henschel’s direction, but they presented no points of novelty except 
as to a so-called Overture in F by Emanuel Bach. The overture is 
really one of the ‘‘ Orchestral Symphonies’ written in 1776, and, 
according to the custom of the times, it contains a part for the harp- 
sichord. An old instrument, manufactured by Schudi (Messrs. 
Broadwood's predecessor), was accordingly placed upon the plat 
form at St. James’s Hall, and was skillfully played by Dr. Hubert 
Parry. It is, however, absurd to suppose that the effect gained was 
anything like that at which the composer aimed. Emanuel Bach 
wrote for a band of between fifteen and twenty performers, and the 
enormous orchestras which are now in fashion completely drown the 
tone of any harpsichord, even if it were possible to obtain a new in- 
strument. This being the case, the use of a harpsichord at all be- 


|comes absurd. The “ Sinfonie’’ was, however, capitally played by 


Mr. Henschel’s band, who also gave a very fine performance of 
Brahm's Symphony in D, No. 2, and of Mozart’s Symphony in D, 
usually known as the “ Prague.” 

At the Crystal Palace on the 15th ult. a new MS. violoncello con- 
certo, No. 2, was produced for the first time at Sydenham, from the 
pen of Mr. Hollman. The first movement is the best of an ambitious, 
though not altogether effective composition. It is supposed to serve 
as an introduction to the second movement, which, like the rest of 
the work, is remarkably free in regard to form. A capital perform 
ance was given by the Crystal Palace orchestra of Spohr's ‘‘ Consecra- 
tion of Sound.” 

At the Crystal Palace concert on the 22d ult. there was a quasi- 
novelty in M. Paderewski's Concerto in A minor, which was origi 

given at St. James's Hall on June 
1oth last. The concerto, particularly as to its first two movements, 
is replete with the national Polish spirit, and is, indeed, just such a 
work as we might have expected Chopin to write if he had been 


| acquainted with the resources of the modern orchestra. The first 
| and the slow movements once more pleased far better than the finale, 


but the pianoforte part was played con amore by the composer, who 
afterwards performed Chopin's Nocturne in B and Liszt's transi rip 


|tion of Paganini’s ‘‘ Campanella,’ which now surely might have a 


rest. Another novelty, which was placed at the end of the program, 
was the ballet music from Saint-Saen’s opera “ Ascanio,”’ in which 
the composer has, to a certain extent, attempted to reproduce dance 
measures of the olden time. The ballet opens with a stately intro- 
duction, the entry of the Maitre des Jeux being followed by a slow 
movement in which the Olympian gods and goddesses assemble at 
the bidding of the Nymph of Fontainebleau. The danse ancienne 
referred to in this movement is a reproduction of the “ Tordion,”’ or 
otherwise the ‘Gaillarde par terre." The second movement is a 
Bacchanale, followed by the ‘“‘ Apparition of the Muses,”’ which is a 


| species of ‘Pavane."’ Then come the ‘“ Evocation de l'Amour,” 


with a dance of gods and goddesses around Love, and a scene be- 
tween Love and Psyche, with some variations for the flute and the 
waltz finale. On the 29th ult. Mr. Leonard Borwick played Brahm’s 
First Concerto, and Schubert's great Symphony in C was performed 
by the orchestra. The season ended on the 13th inst., when Mr. 
Edward German's Second Symphony (of which we must take another 
opportunity of speaking) was performed for the first time. The the- 
matic materials were taken from a symphony performed during Mr 
German's student days, but the workmanship Is altogether new 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Verdi has for some time past been engaged upon an ofera comica 
set to a Shakspearian libretto written by Arrigo Boito, and entitled 
“ Falstaff,” the plot presumably being based upon that of ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor."" The score is already half finished, so 
that there is every reason to hope the-opera will be ready for the Mi- 
lanese carnival season of 1892. The music will be issued from the 
house of Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co., of Milan. Shakspeare’s Falstaff 
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has already been the principal figure in operas written by Peter Ritter 
in 1794, Salieri in 1798, Balfe in 1838, Nicolai in 1849, and Adolph | 


Adam in 1856. 
It is stated in the Italian papers that the once eminent violinist 


Sivori, who has for a long time lived in France, proposes soon to | 


make a fresh artistic tour of Italy. The foreign papers thereupon 
print a criticism of Sivori sixty-two years ago. Sivori was born in 
in 1815, and was a pupil of Paganini and Costa. 

A series of organ recitals on the plan so long and successfully fol 
lowed at Bow is about to be started on Saturday evenings by the 
Young Men's Christian Association at Exeter Hall. 
Organists have cordially offered assistance, and many of the leading 
London and provincial members of their body will be engaged to give 
recitals. A new four-manual organ, by Messrs. Walker & Co., will 
be erected especially for these performances. 

A mass for four voices by William Byrd, which, until it was dis- 
covered a couple of years ago, had practically been lost for nearly 
three centuries, has recently been published by Messrs. Novello, 
This venerable composition was sung under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Wingham at High Mass at the Brompton Oratory on No- 
vember 30 

[he orchestra conducted by M. Lamoureux will early next sum 
mer make a tour of Belgium and Holland, and afterwards will, it is 
said, come to London. Sixteen orchestral concerts will be given in 
the metropolis, and thirty-four in the leading towns of England and 
Scotland. It is not stated who is responsible for advising a large | 
symphonic orchestra to tour in the provinces in the month of June, | 
but it seems that the band, who are engaged in Paris during the win- | 
ter, can not come to England at any other time. 

Mr. T. L. Southgate, at the exhibition of the Royal Academy of| 
Music on the 3d inst. of the three thousand year old flutes found in | 
the tomb at Fayoum, read a paper entitled ‘‘A Glance at the Music | 
of the Ancient Egyptians, with some Considerations as to their Scale | 
System.” Mr. Southgate touched upon Egyptian art, its supposed | 
practice, and the instruments then used, and exhibited the old double | 
flutes, afterwards pointing out their intervals, and showing how, as he | 
conceives, we derived our own scale from them 

The Committee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music | 
have appointed M. Sauret as chief professor of the violin in place of | 
the late M. Sainton. M. Sauret was one of the last pupils of De | 
Beriot, and was one of the professors at Koch's Conservatorium at | 
Berlin, 
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NOTES ON MUSIC. 


EARTH A PROPHECY OF HEAVEN, 


From a Sermon 


Here | 
we havea wondrous promise of the harmonies of another sphere. 
We are conscious of being away from our real destiny - afar | 
from home. But now and then there will sweep over us premoni- | 
tions of our hereafter. There are things which touch us and give us 
an introduction to ourselves. The joy of salvation, which, according 
to the comes to the ‘ house of prayer,” ‘‘deep calling to | 
deep,’ on the storm-swept sea of affliction—some victory we have 
won for the Master. These give us an insight of what the future 
must be. But when we hear a song given in the perfection of art, 
with all the pathos which belongs to it, we are strangely moved, as | 
by an impulse from heaven itself. ; 
"I have seen the young captive eagle, apparently content with his 
captivity, rending with wondrous strength and quickness the prey 
which was him. He seemed reconciled to his surroundings, 
and was pleased with human society. But one day I saw a strong, 
free eagle (perhaps the sire of the fettered bird), soaring far away, 
till he seemed but a speck, and there came down to us from that far 
height the wild, defiant scream which only our emblem of liberty 
could and you could almost seea soul coming into the breast 
of the captive. How his eyes blazed! How he tugged at the cord 
that bound him! That cry had revealed to him his true nature. He} 
in his royal, defiant look, ‘‘I belong up there—how 


here.” 


a 
a N nothing is this more apparent than in the realm of song 


» 


promise 


nivel 


give, 


seemed to Say, 
can you keep me 

A mountaineer once caught a young chamois—a young deer of the 
mountains. It was very tame, and became quite a pet with the chil- 
dren. They had a little bell on its neck, and in entire content it 
followed them wherever they went. One day they wandered far 

home Che beautiful fawn was with them, and seemed one of 
company) Suddenly there came, faintly borne from a far-off 
crag, the cry of the wild chamois. Instantly the very nature of the 
creature was changed. It listened if a voice came to it from 
another life; then it trembled in every nerve. The children saw its 
excitement and tried to quiet it. But it did not appear to hear or see! 


from 
the 


as 


The College of | 


| for us where ‘‘his servants serve him day and night."’ 


| Moody could not have succeeded without his Sankey. 


| services are separateand distinct. 





them. An inspiration of its real life had come from the far-off peak, 
and before they could stay it it seemed to have found wings. It fairly 
flew from rock to rock. It leaped yawning fissures, and soon was 
lost to sight. That far-off cry was a call to its real mountain life. No 
valley could hold it after that. 

It is thus a song comes to us, revealing our true natures and giving 
promise of the sweetness of the harmony of the hereafter. But the 
more perfect the rhythm and the sweeter the chords, the more inspir- 
ing. Afterall, the more unsatisfying itis. And why? At the best 
here we are only wet by the spray of that great sea of song which 
surges against the throne 

You have heard of one of the great masters, who, when the inspi- 
ration came upon him like a swelling tide of the far-off sea, sat down 
at his best instrument, and with all the exercise of its power it seemed 
| almost dumb and irresponsive. Then he tried another and another, 
|all in vain. The pent up surges could find no vent through the tiny 
|rivulets of human expression. And he left them all, and pacing the 
room tore his hair in the great anguish of soul that when heaven had 
| come to him there was no way to give it to earth 

Music is earth's highest art, because there is so much of it, such a 

vast field for it, and it is to endure for ever 

We shall not always be singing up there. God will have work 
But when we 
do sing we shall know how; we will enter into it with a joy and a 
zest unknown to earth 

Earth holds many of the keys of heaven. The laws of light and 
of attraction and of harmony are the same in all the worlds. All the 
beauty of earth and heaven is made out of the rainbow colors. The 
melody of heaven grows out of the simple tones we use here. But 


|what infinite permutations are wrought upon them. They are 


hummed by the prattling child and by the sweetest voiced seraph in 
the orchestra of God 

The service of song is one of the most important things for the 
Church of God. A beautiful hymn is an acceptable vehicle in which 
the Holy Spirit can visit the children of men. We are to sing with 
the spirit and with the understanding. 

Real music, in unison with the harmonies of nature and of God 
music along which God's love can flow—it is this which has the 
breath of heaven init. You can sing the gospel into the hearts of 
men, but you can’t jar or grate it there. 

It is as much the duty of the choir to sing well as it is for the min- 
ister to preach well. If he needs to bring “ beaten oil” into the sanc- 


| tuary they are under the same obligation, and it will either be oil or 


the grating of rust. 

We need more home missionaries in the service of heavenly song. 
Preaching 
and singing are hemispheres. Put them together; they make a rounded 
whole. Both at their best are as much needed for divine service as 
men and women are needed for a complete home. The minister has 
his duties. It is rarely that he can both preach and sing. The two 
Each needs the very best 

C. S. HARRISON, 
Pastor Congregational Church, Franklin, Neb 
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THE MEANING OF MUSIC. 


7 =f{ USIC is more definite than words, and to seek to explain its 
yf meaning in words is really to obscure it. There is so much 
2 talk about music, and yet so little really said. For my part, 
I believe that words do not suffice for such a purpose, and if I found 
that they did suffice, then I certainly would compose no more music. 
People often complain that music is so ambiguous that what they are 
to think about it always seems so doubtful, whereas every one under- 
stands words. With me it is exactly the reverse, not merely with regard 
to entire sentences, but also to individual words. These, too, seem to 
me so ambiguous, so vague, so unintelligible, when compared with 
genuine music which fills the soul with a thousand things better 
than words. What any music I love expresses to me is not-thought 
too indefinite to be put into words, but, on the contrary, too definite. 
I find in all attempts to put such thoughts into words something 
commendable, but there is yet something unsatisfactory in them all ; 
and so itis with yours. This, however, is not your fault, but that of 
the words, which do not enable you to do better. If you ask me what 
my idea was, I say just the song as it stands; and if I had in my 
mind a definite term or terms with regard to one or more of these 


~<y 


|songs, I should not like to disclose them fo any one, because the 


words of one person assume a totally different meaning in the 
mind of another person—because the music of the song alone can 
awaken the same ideas and the same feelings in one mind as in 
another—a feeling which is not, however, expressed by the same 
words. Resignation, melancholy, the praise of God, a hunting song— 

















one person does not form the same conception from these that another 
does. Resignation is to the one what melancholy is to the other ; the 
third can form no lively idea of either. To any man who is by nature 
a keen sportsman, a hunting song and the praise of God would come 
pretty much to the same thing ; and to such an one the sound of the 
hunting horn would really and truly be the praise of God, whereas 
we hear nothing in it but a mere hunting song, and if we were to dis- 
cuss it ever so often with him, we should get no further. Words have 
many meanings, but music we can all understand correctly.—Men- 
delssohn 
a 


A LADY ORCHESTRA. 


Is . 
NCE upon atime a Ladies’ Orchestra was organized at Great 
Barrington, Mass., and the ‘Saunterer'’ of the Berkshire 
News thus gives its history: It was about five or six years 
ago last Tuesday afternoon that this female orchestra was organized. 
Each membet had selected an instrument best suited to her taste, 
and was given two weeks in which to become familiar with its eccen 
tricities. On an eventful Tuesday evening, they met at the house of 
the leader for a first rehearsal. The second violin and double bass, 
were the first to arrive. The young lady who was to saw on the big 
fiddle had been obliged to charter an express wagon to transport it 
to the scene of action, and was accompanied by her younger 
brother, who was to hold the thing while she played upon it. It is to 
this young man that I became indebted for a description of the re 
hearsal 

This young lady said that the fiddle was so heavy that it made he 
back ache to hold it up; nevertheless she was delighted with the 
progress she had made, and could produce the most beautiful sounds 
imaginable. 

When the first violinist arrived, she announced that she could 
already play upon one string without hitting any of the others, and 
observed parenthetically, that the first day she practised, their old 
cat had climbed up into an apple tree, and had refused to come 
down up to that time. The young lady who was to struggle with the 
cornet, next arrived, and after putting her instrument together suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth a faint croak that rather resembled the last 
gasp of a dying frog; upon which she was congratulated by all 
present. 

The snare drummer explained that the dots on the score for drum 
music were so close together, and looked so awfully funny, that she 
couldn't keep track of them, and, in fact, could neither make head 
nor tail of them; but thought if she “rumbled” a little now and 
then, it would sound as well, if not better, than if she played by note, 
in which suggestion all coincided. The flautist had evidently been 
crying, and said that she had nearly blown her brains out, but as yet 
produced no sound whatever from the instrument, and would there 
fore have to trust, to a certain extent, to luck. 

The tromboness, on arriving said that she had at times succeeded 
in producing a most glorious burst of sound so glorious, in fact, that 
the police had forced an entrance into her house, under the impres 
sion that somebody was being murdered. The other performers 
having arrived, the rehearsal commenced. The leader produced a 
curling stick, to be used as a baton, and rapped for the attention of 
the orchestra. 

A trifling delay was caused by the violinist entangling her bow in 
the cornetist’s back hair, and the tromboness in pushing out the 
slide of her instrument gave the flutist a poke under- the left eye, 
which later in the evening presented a very swollen and discolored 
appearance. These little incidents having been smoothed over, the 
leader rapped for the first bar of ‘ In the Gloaming,” when the first 
violinist exclaimed ; ‘‘ Goodness gracious, girls! I forgot all about 
tuning up!” And as the entire orchestra had omitted the same act 
of preparation, considerable time elapsed before all were once more 
ready. A second time the leader rapped, “ one, two, th——"’ when 
he was interrupted by a strange sound, not unlike that of a diminu- 
tive pig under a distant gate. The sound had been produced by the 
double bass. 


“Oh, you horrid thing!" the leader expostulated, “you must 
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were entirely too many notes in the thing anyhow, until hot words 
arose, the leader became hysterical and wished the whole of them 
would go home. The rehearsal was thereupon adjourned 


RS 


BEHIND THE SCENES, 


~ 


HE lives of professional singers are not made up entirely of 
¢éla rounds of applause and roses. The public sees the animated 
¢ figure, laughing face, brilliant dress, sparkling gems, amid the 
flashing lights, showy tapestry hues, inspiring music and vocal pyro- 
technics, and so apt to envy the singer when the success is scored and 
the unknown bursts into full bloom as a footlight favorite. When the 
beautiful voice falls upon the ear, perfect in accent and trill, and 
scatters the rainbow tints of pleasure everywhere, hardly one person 
in athousand ever goes a step beyond the momentary pleasure and 
thinks of the labor that it took to make the perfect tone. The song 
of the woodland warbler, which comes forth in a flood of the richest 
melody when the rosy dawn bids the twinkling stars to shut their 
eyes and go to sleep, is not the work ofa night. The singing lesson 
began away back in the west, when the wide-open mouth sent forth 
the merry call for food, which kept the parents hustling, and the cry 
of fear, the chirp of pleasure and the oft-repeated declaration of war 
added strength and quality to the tone, made it pleasing as the bird 
developed, and finally made it a perfect song It is the same with 
the human voice. Natural gifts may vary as to the strength, quality 
and purity of the vocal organs, but there is no voice that is pleasing, 
or will remain long so, that has not been polished and smoothed by 
the hardest kind of work and the exercise of unlimited patience 
Vocal training is not pleasant, and becomes terribly monotonous, 
both to the ambitious pupil and those who have to listen to it. It is 
said that Patti, whose vocal organ emits as pure a tone as was ever 
heard, had a good voice naturally, but that in her early years she 
spent twelve hours daily in going through a series of vocal gymnas 
tics. In this way she built up a voice that has defied the test of time, 
and those who heard her sing in her youth have grown old and feeble, 
but the grand voiée is unchanged, and the tone is as sweet and pow 
erful as it ever was. The vocal organs are’ specially constructed to 
stand an enormous strain, and yet they are so delicate that they are 
affected by even the mood of the singer. Singers have to guard their 
voices more carefully than a miser his treasure, as a little excess of 
any kind is apt to throw the musical apparatus out of gear and lay its 
possessor on the shelf, and it is this constant watchfulness over self 
that has raised the professional vocalist in the first order of cranks. 
A slight cold will take the starch out of a music box that is worth 
$1,000 a night, and perhaps ruin it forever 

Singing is, generally speaking, a healthy exercise, as it develops 
the abdominal muscles, aids digestion and increases the lung power, 
but those who follow it as a business are liable to have a number ot 
ailments that the ordinary citizen escapes, which are the direct result 
of the training, and, perhaps, the overuse of the muscles and organs. 
In recent years it has been the custom of all opera singers of standing 
in the profession to keep under constant medical surveillance, pat 
ticularly with regard to the condition of the throat. Singers use to 
lose their voices, sometimes slowly and again suddenly, and the sea 
son for the change could not be found out. The little laryngoscopic 
mirror, which came into general use about twenty years ago, has 
thrown a flood of light into the subject of throat diseases, and the 
special knowledge that has been gained has been of great service to 
humanity. What has wrought this change is simply a mirror about 
the size of a quarter, on a long handle, and by putting it into the 
throat through the mouth a good view is obtained of the internal ap- 
pearance of the larynx and trachea. The mechanical irritation of 
the vocal chords, which is the natural result of singing, often causes 
the development of laryngeal growths and tumors, which is the way 
that nature takes of informing the singer that too much work is being 
done. The laryngoscope detects these neoplasms at their first ap 
pearance, and a skillful surgeon can remove them before they grow 


| large enough to permanently destroy the vocal machinery. There is 


not commence befére the others, it isn't fair.”’ “I wasn't begin- | 


ning,” she explained, ‘I was only trying to see if I was on the right 
string, they all look so much alike, you know."’ Once more the 
baton fell and the leader exclaimed, ‘“‘Are you ready? Commence 
now, one, two, th-r-e-e—.'’ Every player stopped and gazed at 
every other player in sheer astonishment, and proceeded to explain 


how it was that everybody else had made such a horrid noise that in- | 


dividually they couldn't tell whether they were playing right or 
wrong, or for that matter, if they were playing at all. At this stage 
the violinist complained that the others played so fast that she had 
no chance to see what note was to follow ; another player said there 


i 


hardly a prominent singer in whom the laryngoscope has not found a 
fungus growth or defect of some kind in the throat, which required 
treatment by a surgeon, and the throats of many singers of merely a 
local reputation would be found in a similar condition if they were 
examined. These small growths, or tumors, are’generally pulled out 
with a McKenzie forceps, piece by piece, through the mouth, until 
every trace of them is removed 
SO 
Music do I hear 
Ha! Ha! Keeptime! How sour sweet music is 


When time is broke and no proportion kept! 
Shakespeare. 
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Ir is well that mankind are kept busy. Em- 
erson says, ‘A man’s Sccupation is his life-pre- 
server.”’ 

MuSICAL people, especially teachers and 
artists, will understand and agree.to the state- 
ment that man exés/s by his occupation but dives 
by his imagination, 

Our Boston correspondent notes a foolish 
aping of foreign customs in connection with 
the ‘‘lady patronesses,” whatever that may 
We 


are sorry that Proteus could not learn the name 


mean, of the Boston Singer’s concerts, 
of this imitator of continental exclusiveness. 
We might then have played an humble part in 
embalming the toadying fly in the amber of 


musical history. 











WE regret to announce the death of S, T. 
Gordon, the well-known music publisher and 
dealer, of New York, who died suddenly De- 
cember 18th, ult. We have no particulars at 


this writing. 


THE number of students at work within the 
rooms of the Guildhall School of Music, Lon- 
3,600. 


staff numbers ninety-one teachers, most of them 


don, is now about The professional 


artists of widely extended reputation, 


Ir is said that Morse, who invented the tele- 
graph, and Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
both had deaf-mute wives, which leads a mu- 
sical wag at our elbow to observe, ‘‘ Just see 


what a man can do when everything is quiet.”’ 


RUBINSTEIN has again resigned his position 
as Director of the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
of Music, and doubtless this time for good 
The duties were always irksome to him, and, in 
fact, he dues not seem to have the qualities of a 
good director in him, He is more of an artist 
than teacher. 


WHEN Patti was recently asked in an inter- 
view what hind of training she-would recom- 
mend for a young singer, replied: ** Hard work. 
That’s about ali there is to it, except, of course, 
one must have a good master who will not give 
false methods.”’ This is about the only thing 


that brings success in any department of life, 


Music does not always exercise a softening 
effect upon its devotees. For instance: A young 
lady, dressed in much false hair, was warbling 
at the piano, and when her mother summone | 
her to assist in some householc duties, her rosy 
lips opened poutingly; and she snapped out, 


**Oh, do it yourself.”” And then she went on 


singing ‘* Kind words can never die.’ 


IN the second volume of his letters Schu- 
mann tells a curious story of a composer, Lud- 
wig Bohner by name, who, according to Schu- 
the zenith of his 


mann, was, at career, “as 


celebrated as Beethoven,”” One day Bohner had 
The 


audience had assembled, and every one was on 


arranged to give a concert at Oldenburg. 


tiptoe of expectation, when presently he ap- 
peared in the organ gallery and, leaning over, 
announced that it was not possible for Ludwig 


Bohner to play before such an idiotic assembly. 


THE character and quality of a nation’s ma- 
sic marks the capacity and stage of develop- 
ment of its civilization. The lower the intellec- 
tual grade, the more primitive and gross the 
music. The greater the intellectual capacity 
and its culture, the more profound and im- 
pressive becomes its music, and, fer contra, the 
more unstable the character and frivolous the 
disposition, the more frivolous, also, do we find 
the music, culminating at last in the debauch- 
ery of the ‘*can-can’”’ and frothy nothingness 


” 


of the ‘‘ opera-bou ffe. 


just been published in Germany. 


VISITOR. 


Our Boston correspondent, Mr. Louis C. 
Elson, will make a lecture tour in the West in 
February, delivering two lectures in Cincinnati, 
Indiana 
also, and a very few additional engagements 
We 
always listen to Mr. Elson with much pleasure, 


He is to visit Michigan, Illinois and 
can be made by addressing him at once. 


and can heartily recommend him to schools, 
colleges and conservatories, as one sure to in- 
terest and benefit by his addresses, which are 
usually fully illustrated by vocal and instru- 


mental music. 


We learn from one of our foreign exchanges 
of a humorous musical dictionary which has 
John Sebas- 
tian Bach is thus described: ‘* Bach (Jno. S.) 
fortune which 


owes his fame to the good 


| 
allowed him to write an accompaniment to a 


celebrated melody by Gounod. Actuated by an 
inexplicable vanity, he published this accom- 
paniment without the melody, under the title of 
a ‘Prelude,’ in a collection of various pieces 
called **The Well Tempered Clavicord,” but 
on account of this strange title the work found 
few lovers among the admirers of the ‘Ave 
Maria.’ His 
noble, though in these days it is held in light 


‘Passion Music’ is said to be 


esteem, His numerous sens were also named 


Bach, to the great despair of historians,” 


THE relation of Music to the Civilization of 
the Northwest is the title of a pamphlet we have 
received from Portland, Oregon, in which is 
embodied the substance of a lecture by Dr. 
Joseph Holt, of Portland. The 
the Young Men’s Hebrew 


lecture was 
delivered before 
Association of that far-away city, and is full of 
suggestive thoughts. One paragraph we must 
quote n -v: ‘The spirit of patriotism is so in- 
timately blended with the genius of music as to 
find its highest expression in song. Every 
American child should be taught the songs of 
his country first,and his language afterward; 
for there can be no surer evidence of a hopeless 
tottering to national decay than indifference 
to the national birthday, to the national symbols, 
and forgetfulness of the songs consecrated to 


liberty and truth.” Amen and amen, 


It is quite evident that the wonders of the 
telephone and kindred inventions, great as they 
are now, are only at the beginning of their 
development, Telephone companies are now 
putting up for trial a new invention called a 
makrorbone, by which it is said a whisper can 
be heard twenty miles. It is a tube within a 
tube, containing a sensitive diaphragm, form- 
ing 
tion, presents the sound waves equally on the 


ar. au chamber, This, says the descrip- 


transmitter producing perfect sound waves, 
preventing the rattling of the transmitter, and 
rendering the tones distinct. It is held on the 

It is made of nickel. 
It is said that those put 
up for trial at places where a good deal of talk- 


transmitter by a spring. 
and will not tarnish, 


ing is done through the telephone have proved 
satisfactory, and if they continue to work well, 


| will be introduced into common use, 















A SHORT PREACH. 





Once a year, at least, we feel at liberty to 
indulge in a short ‘* preach.” 
with a retrospect of the year that is past, and 


In connection 


as to how that year has been spent, our 
thoughts have been led up to the subject which 
we are about to discuss. 
behind the sheltering shield of the editorial 
we, the writer will adopt for this occasion the 
** first person singular,’”’ and proceed. 


So stepping from 


Boys (and by boys I mean everybody under 
one hundred) did it ever occur to you that 
s‘rict attention to duty, faithfulness to the 
work in hand, is of more importance to you 
than to your employer? 
tion on your part of course brings a loss to 


Neglect and inatten- 


those who employ you, but their loss can be 
reckoned in dollars and cents and made up to 
them, but your loss, which comes from the 
knowledge of unfairness, on your part, of do- 
ing less than your best every time, is greater 
than theirs, for it is a loss of self-respect, 
honesty, character, and those things are be- 
yond money values; a 


them. 


long way beyond 

A music teacher who saves himself at the 
expense of the pupil; who gives his expiana- 
tions in a careless, sloppy, indifferent, inaccu- 
rate manner; who teaches with one eye on the 
clock, lest he give a few minutes more than the 
time agreed upon ; in short, one who takes no 
real interest in his pupil except on “ pay-day,” 
and none at all in his work for the sake of his 
work, does far more harm to himself than he 
dees to his pupil. This unfaithfulness can be 
made up to the pupil by the faithfulness of 
others, but ‘“‘ nothing nor nobody ”’ can take the 
mean spirit out of one who works from un- 
worthy motives. , 

It does not matter much to me if I am care- 
lessly informed or instructed on acertain point; 
I can compare notes and get set right at last; 
but the man who takes my money for lessons 
given in that sort of style lowers himself in 
his own estimation, and as long as he has a 
spark of manhood left he will hate to go to 
bed with such a fellow, and will want to craw] 
away over against the wall away from himself, 
and he will get up in the morning disgusted 
with such company, and if he dares to look in 
the mirror he will want to make faces at what 
he sees there, and will feel like choking the 
scamp could he only get at him. 

This is the way all must feel who are con- 
scious of a neglect of duty, This experience 
is not confined to music teachers or the music 
business, Every one, in all walks of life, in all 
departments of business, who know they are 
not doing their duty, are in this condition of 
mind. 

An honest man should not allow himself to 
be satisfied with doing less than the best that 
isin him. He can not do less without losing his 
self-respect and thus weakening his character. 

The way in which we do our work is an in- 
dication of character. A blot on the book- 
keeper’s ledger or on the finger may be the 
fate of the best at times, but if blots on both 
book and hand are habitual, and if one is in- 








different to them, we have a right to take it as 


an indication of character, and conclude that 
the same state of untidyness exists in the 
mind, 

If I am careless as to the looks of my manu- 
script, saying or thinking that the type-setter 
will not care, I am doing something more than 
annoying the compositor. I am making un- 
gainly pothooks in my character which no 
We work from 


The hands do what the mind 


blotter or penknife can erase. 
our interiors. 
tells them do, not vice versa. One who sweeps 
a room, leaving the corners untouched, as 
well as the spaces behind the doors; the 
soldier who blacks his boots in front only. neg- 
lecting the heels, which his captain is not likely 
to see, and one who knowingly does less than 
it is his duty to do, or who even does all that 
he should do, but with a lack of interest in 
what he is doing, whatever it may be, are all 
in the same boat and will go down together. 

The tying of a bundle is an indication of 
character. If one is careless about the neat- 
ness of it; does not make it compact and safe; 
if the string is loose and insecurely knotted, 
bye and bye the one who did that thing will 
have something happen to him. He will be 
going along the street some day when the 
string of his character will slip, and he will 
become untied and spill all over the sidewalk, 
and the people will walk over him and grind 
him to powder, and Barney will have to go out 
and sweep him into the gutter, whence he 
shall drizzle-drazzle down into the sewer and 
out into the great river, and that will be the 
end of it all and of him. 

{t may be that at times we feel that we are not 
quite understood or fully appreciated. I do 
not see how that can make any difference in 
what we have todo. We should do right be- 
cause it is right, and not because we are fully 
paid for doing it. Besides, we are very apt to 
overestimate our own value. 

Jordan is a hard road totravel. Going up 
hill is always difficult. Going down is alto- 
gether too easy. We go down hill when we 
When a 


man begins to go down he finds everything 


knowingly do less than our duty, 


greased for the occasion. But in going up 
there is a deal of satisfaction and encourage- 
ment to be gotten out of the fact that we are 
ascending. Even the rocks in the way may be 
made to serve a useful purpose by blocking the 
wheels of our carriage or, more likely, wheel- 
barrow, while we rest a bit by the way; and 
when the day is hot and tiresome we may sit 
down by the side of the larger stones, and come 
to know by them the sweetness and blessing and 
restfulness‘of the shadow of a Great Rock in 
a weary land. 

And when at last we reach the top we shall 
find smooth, level roads, an invigorating at- 
mosphere, and a clearer vision. So clear will 
it be that over and beyond the plateau before 
us we shall see the shining and splendor of the 
gates of that City to which all true endeavor 


leads. 
By the time we get there, boys, you and I 
shall have learned some great truths, One of 


them will be that we serve our Creator most 
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and best through faithful service to our fellow- 
men, and another is that, 


If we do well here 
We shall do well there 


City Wotes. 


The Lebanon Musical Society gave its first 
concert of the second season December 18th, 
with Mrs. J. M. Oglesby, director, Mr. Geo. 
W. Webb, piano. The society was also assist 
ed by Miss Lottie Adams and Miss Sylvia 
D’Orville. The program was of a miscellan- 
eous character, but of Superior merit, and was 
of course finely performed in all its parts 


The heirs of Mr, Charlies Schmidlapp have, 
in memory of him, tendered to the city of Cin- 
cinnati the sum of $50,000 for the purpose of 
sustaining free concerts in Eden Park on Sun- 
day afternoons. The heirs desire this sum to 
be increased to $75,000 by small subscriptions. 
This will doubtless soon be effected. Quite a 
number of subscriptions of $100 each have al- 
ready been sent in. 
have been accepted by the city. 


rhe gift and conditions 


Christmas was very fully observed by the 
churches this season with fine musical programs 
carefully prepared. Besides th« 
furnished for the church services, many of the 
choirs, to their credit | 


extra musik 


be it said, assisted in the 
entertainments of the Sunday-schools. Nu- 
merous cantatas were performed, and various 
musical entertainments of a miscellaneous char- 
acter, most if not all of them winding uj; 
the appearance of Santa Claus, with gifts for 
the children. 


> with 


The College of Music of Cincinnati takes 
pleasure in announcing that Mr. Leandro Cam 
panari, assisted by the piano professors of she 
College, will play the whole series of Beet- 
hoven’s violin and piano sonatas for the bene- 
fit and instruction of the College students, The 
ten sonatas will be played as a series, thus 
First Sonata on Saturday, November 22d, in 
the Lyceum, at 12:30, immediately fol 
the weekly Students’ Recital; second 
two weeks later on December 6th, same hour 
and plan, and all the other sonatas in regular 
order of number on alternate Saturdays till the 


llowing 
sonaty 


series 1s comple ce. 


Miss Juliet Burt, a pupil of Miss Grace 
Mayo, gave a most delightful Musicale on the 
evening of December 6th, at Miss Mayo’s resi- 
dence, Mt. Auburn. 
of Recitals, the plan of which was outlined in 
the last Vistror. Miss Burt was to have been 
assisted by Miss Goepper, vocalist, but illness 
prevented her from being present. Miss Burt’s 
program, played entirely by herself, and largely 
from memory, was as follows: 


rhis is the first of a series 


Novelozza, Godard ; Cascade du Chaudran, Bendel 
Humoresken, Grieg; Spinning Wheel, Liszt; Prayer 
Lohengrin), Jaell; Siegfried Transcription, Gob 
baerts; Mondscheinfahrt, Bendel; Valse de Con 
cert, Wieniawski. 

Miss Burt played with much taste and feel- 
ing, showing not only that she had taken ad- 
vantage of the best of instruction, but that she 
has that within without which outside help 
would be of little use, a genuine love for her 
art and undoubted talent. We shall expect to 
hear from her in the future, if present success 
does not interfere with study and hard work, 
which latter, Carlyle says, is but another name 
for genius. 


Prof. Geo. Schneider’s next concert, in his 
present Educational Series, will be given Janu- 
ary 9th, at Baldwin’s Music Rooms, and will 
be as follows: 

Rust, F. W.—Sonata, B flat minor (Composed 1754 
first published 1885). Patetico—Adagio sostenuto 
Allegretto. Niemann, Rud.—Op. 22, Variations on a 
Theme by Handel. Schumann.—Kreisleriana, Op 
16, Chopin.—Nocturne, Op. 62 No. 2; Polonaise, 
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SI. Les 
Andante 


y Beethoven.—Sonata, Op. 
4)] 


lagio \llegro L’ Absence 
Le Ketour (Vivacissamente 


spressivo 
| i 


Ihe concerts are conducted in a quiet, un- 
assuming unheralded by advertise- 
ment, but are as valuable as they are unobtru- 
Every work performed has a genuine art 
and Mr. Schneider’s interpretation of 
them is up to the high standard they demand, 
We these Recitals without 
feeling that we have just received one of the 
best of our life. Students should 
take every opportunity of attending these Re- 


manner, 


sive 
value ‘ 


never attend one ol 


music lessons 


ver 


[he earliest concert of the last month was 
that in which Mr. Theodore Bohlmann made 
’s beautiful house was 


pe ple 


his debut Pike's opera 


crowded in every part, many being 
obliged to stand Mr. B was assisted by Miss 
Georgia Meyers, and Mr, Michael Brand, with 
Miss Iva Kennedy as accompanist. We have 
ilready given our fair idea of 
Mr. Bohlmann’s merits, we 


that 


readers a very 
and of 
ilthough we expected 
we were not disappointed. We-should 
of somewhat differ- 
ent character for our own personal enjoyment, 
but could been suitable fo 
displayin talent of this new 
pianistic ranks of Cincinnati 
When it is known that Mr. 


a young man, and that he 


this concert 


have but to say 
much, 
have preferred a program 


none have more 


g the diversified 
addition t 
musical pec 
Bohlmann pure 
musical career as a violinist, 
the 
masterly interpretation given to the numbers 
concert, we not but 
the with 
is connected, that one who gives so 
for the future to 
home with us. We have never heard 
Meyers sing so well as on this evening, and 
ave his 


started out in his 


not as a pianist, and when we consider 


assigned him at this can 
bh 


congratulate the city, and school 
g 


he 


promise 


which 
much has chosen 
make hi 
Mi 
Mr. Brand, who always plays well, g: 
numbers in a most artistic manner. 

The Fourth Faculty Subscription Concert of 
the College of Music was given on the evening 
of November 28th by Mrs. Chapman Johnson, 
and Messrs. Campanari, Mattioli and Hahn, 
Che only adverse criticism we have to make is 
that the audience was obliged to sit in a very 
cold room at the risk of their lives, or appear 
rude by leaving the hall. Many people felt 
during the concert, much as 
The concert was 
in respect. Mrs. John- 
splendidly Wagner’s Spinning 
Chorus, Weber's Schlummerlied, and a Chopin 
waltz, the Wagner 
Campanari does 


obliged to retire 


they wanted to remain, 


1 fine one every 


] 


, , 
son played 


the arrangement of and 
Weber pieces being by Liszt. 
not always please at first, but he rapidly warms 
to his work and when fu 
his violin speak, The 

also delightfully played, The sixth concert of 
the Faculty Series is about to take place as we 
write, The performers are Mr, Albino Gorno, 
Mattioli and Miss 
of the best programs yet offered, consisting of 
} 


solos 
! 
vocal solo 5 


piano and 


lly enthused just makes 
oncerted numbers were 


Olive Hamer. This is one 
’cello solos by Mattioli, 


sonata for 


by Gorno, 
Hamer, 


piano 
and a 


Che Apollo Club gave its first concert of the 
ninth season at the Music Hall, December 4th. 
Much apprehension was felt as to the success 
of the 


} 
result 


Apollos in such a large hall, and, as the 
has without reason, The 
change was , the Commercial 
Gasetle t notwithstanding, 
fully one audience was 


shown, not 


not satisfactory 
the contrary 

the large 
range, »speak. The sounds that came 
} ] } 


| muffled and 


be- 
yond 
to us seem were indistinct except 
louc for the softer 
, some were wholly inaudible. Itmay be, 


in the ler pas ayes, and as 

parts 

however, that further practice in the hall will be 
I 


The 


rooms, 


results. “ boys’ 
smallet and a 
h as this was can not be made with- 
at first. 


productive of better 


have always sung in 


change suc 
out a hitch or twe 


Jt may be that this | voice. 


move will prove to be entirely satisfactory yet. 
We sincerely hope so, for the Apollos do such 
good work that they should always have just 
such large audiences as greeted them on this 
occasion. Mrs. Lawson was the vocalist of this 
concert and sang beautifully, and with taste and 
feeling, but our unfortunate choice of seats 
prevented us from getting the best results from 
her singing. Her voice is constantly improving 
in quality and strength, and we expect that 
soon even our immense Music Hall will not be 
too large for her. As for Campanari we have 
not heard him play with more fire and enthusi 
asm, but many of his tones were not heard in 
the dress circle, and we could only know he was 
playing by the motion of his bow. As near as we 
could judge at this opening concert the Apollos 
are going to do better work that ever. Mr. 
Foley has evidently given them a thorough 
training, and the members seem inclined, as 
they should be, to obey his every direction 
We expect great things of the Apollos the 
coming season. 





> 


HERE AND THERE. 


Reinholt Herman’s new opera “ Lancelot” 
is to be performed in the early part of 1891 at 
Braunschweig, Germany, Great preparations 
are being made to give it a perfect representa- 
tion, 


The city of Worcester, Mass., is to have a 
concert organization to be known as the Phil- 
harmonic Concert Company. It will consist of 
seven persons, viz., a mixed quartet, a violinist, 
a pianist, and a reader. The company are now 
ready to make engagements. 


Mr. Wm. H. Pontius is an acknowledged 
power in musical matters at Mansfield, Ohio. 
He chorus work on hand, private 
lessons, convention work, etc. His Harvest 
concert last month was a fine affair, and gave 
delight to a large and appreciative audience. 


has much 


Mr, F. H. Jarvis sends us an announcement 
of the meeting of the Mutual Musical Alliance 
at Wyalusing, Pa., beginning December 30th, 
and closing Friday, January 2, 1891. Dr. H. 
S. Perkins will director, Miss Anna E. 
Johnson, vocal soloist, and Mrs. Martha Dana 
Shepherd, pianist. oF 


be 


A piano recital, consisting of a choice pro- 
gram from Chopin, Scarlotti, Schumann, Liszt, 
Schubert and others, was given at 
Hall, Beaver, Pa,, December 22d, under the 
direction of Mr. Wm. H. T. Aborn. Miss L. M. 
Stuart, Miss Jessie Galey, Miss M. V. Brown, 
Miss Jennie Mitchell, Miss G. A. Griffiths and 
Mrs. Edith Fry participated. 


( ollege 


Dr. H. R. Palmer is engaged to conduct the 
Festival at Binghamton, N. Y., the first of 
this month; after which, accompanied by Mrs, 
Pal.ner, he will take a long and well-earned 
vacation in Europe and the Orient. He pur- 
poses visiting Spain, Egypt, The Holy Land, 
and Greece, spending the after-lent season in 
Rome, Paris and London, returning home in 
time to meet his Festival and Assembly en- 
gagements next summer. 
letter from 


The following notes are from a 


Columbus, O.: 
Our own artist, Hans Von Schiller, was heard 
in concert given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where he was, as usual, warmly wel- 
comed by the large audience present. At a 
memorial in honor of Schiller, the poet, Mr. 
Von Schiller appeared again, and was accorded 
a renewal of the reception he received at the 
Opera House, In these concerts Miss Lillian 
Miller was associated as a vocal soloist. She | 
is the possessor of a rare, sweet and musical 


} 


| 


others possessed her talents they would be more 
widely known. 

The Arion Club gave an interesting perform- 
ance, having as pianist, Miss Bloomfield, Dr, 
Martin, the well-known basso, and Madam 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprano, The con- 
cert was largely attended, and the work of the 
club was highly complimented. 

The Orpheus Club gave their initiatory per- 
formance for this year the 28th ult. 

The Weber Concert Company appeared un- 
der the auspices of the Columbus Lecture 
Course, also the Ovide Musin Concert Com- 
pany. 

Sternberg, the pianist, appeared on the roth 
ult. This was followed by the Columbus Or- 
chestra, which is making vast strides over the 
work of last year. 

The Conservatory firm has had a change in 
its business department, Mr, Howe remaining 
as one of its teachers, but retiring as secretary. 
This leaves the work devolving upon Mr. Von 
Schiller as director, and Mr. E. Eugene Davis in 
charge of all business pertaining to the Con- 
servatory. Their first concert is announced for 
December 20th. Everything is in a flourishing 
condition, and bright promises for the future 
welfare of the school. 

The Choral Society will render the ‘* Mes- 
siah ” about January 2oth. 

We have had the Gilmore and Innes organi- 
zations, 

The ‘“Stabat Mater’’ will be rende 
few days by a church chorus. 


ed ina 


+ 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


Che Thomas Lenox concerts are as popular 
We are beginning to realize that 
Thomas is going to leave us. 


as ever. 


The second concert of the Symphony Society 
was given December 13th, conducted by Mr. 
Damrosch. Gade, Bach, and Dvorak were rep- 
resented, 


‘‘Ship Ahoy” is the name of a new comic 
opera, just produced at the ‘* Standard.” It is 
said to be somewhat of the ‘* Pinafore’ order, 
and is full of catchy airs. 


Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, with Miss 
DeVere and Sig, Campanini as solo singers, 
gave a concert at the Lenox Lyceum Decem- 
ber 27th, for the benefit of the Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, 


he Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mr. Nikisch, gave its second con- 
cert of the season at Chickering Hall Decem- 
ber oth. Our New York critics are chary of 
praise, probably because the company is from 
Boston, For shame! 


The New York Chorus Society gave Sulli- 
van’s *“*Golden Legend.” The city papers do 
not enthuse to any great extent over the music. 
Now let the society try Dudley Buck’s setting 
of the same poem and compare notes. Give 
home productions a chance. 


Mr. Rummel’s second recital of piano music 
was given December 4th at the Madison Square 
Theater. There seems to be quite a difference 
of opinion as to the merits of Mr. Rummel’s 
playing, from an emotional point of view, but 
none at all as to his technical power. 


**The Vassal of Szigeth’’ is a new opera 
recently produced at the Metropolitan, It is 
gloomy in plot and treatment, though possess- 
ing many beautiful melodies. The story is not 
a nice one, and caters to low and morbid feel- 
ings. When shall we have done with this sort 
of thing ? 


The opera at the Metropolitan still attracts 
large audiences, despite the inc~ssant chatter 


It is but just to remark that if many | and laughing in the boxes, whose occupants 

















should know how to behave in such places, but 
don’t. ‘* Tannhauser"’ on the 17th attracted a 
large house despite the heavy storm. The first 
‘* Lohengrin ”’ performance of the season was 
given December 11th, with Mr. Seidl as con- 
ductor. 


The Church Choral Society gave a very suc- 
cessful concert on the evening of December 18. 
The choir numbers about one hundred voices, 
and sings with great taste and earnestness. At 
the concert the choir had the assistance of an 
excellent archestra, and the trebles of the sur- 
pliced choir of Holy Trinity Church, whose 
organist, Mr. H. W. Parker, presided at the 
organ. Mrs. Toedt, Miss Winant and other 
well known solo talent took part. 





MUSIC IN BOSTON. 





Boston, December 18, 1890. 


The clubs have begun their season in good 
earnest, since my last letter, the Cecilia lead- 
ing with Massenet’s ‘“‘ Mary Magdalene,” 
which is a sort of a sugar-coated oratorio, 
entirely operatic and dramatic in its effects, 
yet not without some very characteristic and 
concerted effects also. The Apollo Club gave 
a miscellaneous concert for the opening of 
their season, and did not do quite as well as on 
previous occasions, the program being rather 
uninteresting, and even the solos being rather 
tame. ButI must hasten to add that this is 
very unusual for this club, which is, beyond 
doubt, the very best vocal club in this city of 
clubs. 

The Singers’ Society made a success of their 
first concert, both in solo and chorus, and the 
program was full of interest, although there 
were no selections of the oldest musical schools, 
the Flemish and the old Italian, such as the 
club is wont to give, on the list. A grand 
triumph was achieved by a singer from the 
West, Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, who sang a group 
of short songs in a most artistic manner, She 
was recalled in a most imperative - manner by 
the audience, and then gave a beautiful song by 
Ethelbert Nevin, who is, I think, destined to 
become one of the foremost of our song-writ- 
ers. Mrs, Ford has not a very large voice, 
but she uses it in a manner that deserves the 
highest commendation. Another svuloist won 
an almost equally great triumph: Mr. C. M. 
Loeffler played Bach’s Chaconne in a perfect 
manner, but we are accustomed to his excel- 
lence, while Mrs, Ford came upon us as a 
surprise. If this shower of good musicians 
from the West continues we shall all be glad to 
move westward from Boston by and by. The 
Bach Chaconne was of course given as an abso- 
lute solo. It isone of the very best examples 
of the use of the violin as a harmonic instru- 
ment, and Mendelssohn’s addition of a full 
accompaniment to it must always be regarded 
as an impertinence to Bach’s intention, 

The Singers sang Bach’s Sixth Motette in 
fine style, and after that a number of lighter 
works, the most earnest of which was Brahms’ 
“Death of Trenar.”” How grandly the com- 
poser has caught the spirit of Ossian! Dr. 
Johnson, who, by the way, was one of the 
strange natures who dislike music, may say 
as pompously as he pleases: ‘‘ Many men, 
many women and many children, could have 
written the works of Ossian,”’ but the grand- 
eur of such a poem as this will not be sneered 
away so easily. 

But there was one innovation at the concert 
of the Singers which was rather nauseating. 
In a ptominent part of the hall was a space 
roped off from the rest by a stylish girdle. 
What could it mean? Was the President 
coming? Were there to be guests of honor 
from other clubs present? Not at all! The 
space was reserved for the ‘* lady patronesses ”’ 
of the club, a set of fashionables (soz aisant) 
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who have worked far more harm in music in 
Boston than they ever did good. I do not 
know who it was that on this occasion 
the part of a musical Ward McAllister, but if 
I did I would gladly give 
he might have the full credit of his toadyisn 

Chamber 
poor—we have them always with us! 1 
last Baermann concert was devoted to works 


you his name that 





concerts in Boston are like t 


which wind instruments were combine 

the piano, and was especially interesting 
presenting Beethoven's beautiful op. 27, No. 1, 
which Sonata is too much ¢ 

sister, the No. 2, the 
Sonata, about which so many false tales have 
been woven, 
of wind instruments have been 
New England Conservatory Chamber Mus 
Society, which presented Spohr’s Nonette ir 
magnificent style, and also Beethoven's Quin- 
tette for piano and 


vershadowe Dy 


famous ‘* Moonlight’ 


Sut the most extensive concerts 


given by the 


wind instrument \ 


for two flutes and harp from Bet “L’En 
fance du Christ” recalled the great practi 
joke which Berlioz carried out in Paris year 
ago. He could not gain praise for anythi 


that he composed, but finally he unearthed an 


unknown work by an unknown composer of 
the seventeenth century, named Pierre Ducre 
The work was performed through the influencs 
of some antiquaries, and receive inMitigat 
praise. Some of the criti even went so tar 

to suggest that Berlioz would do well t ex 
change his inflated style for the simple vein of 
the seventeenth century compose Cher 

the denouement! Berlioz prove that he 


had written it all! T! 

but there were a number 

in Paris who took go 

praise anything in whicl 
The artis of the New na va 

tory Chamber Music Clu ire a members 









of the faculty of the above named inst 

and this fact of itself shows how rapidly 
orchestral teaching is making strides in the 
curriculum of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. PROTE 


ee 


Musical Hopper. 


No complaint made of short measure 


when one has a peck of trouble. 
The physician’s favorite opera: ‘* Patier 
The teamster’s: ‘‘Carmen.’’ The sad mat 
** Lohengrin.” The school girl’s: ‘* Pinafore 
After one girl has given you the sac ut 
another the mitten, it is time to give up trying 


to gain your suit on the installment 
Christmas Puck. 


saw a iady mak 


The editor wh« n 
only empty seat in the car found himself 
‘*crowded out to make 
esting matter,’ 


room for more 


He did not object to his daughter joining a 
musical society, but gently insisted that abbr 
viations were coarse—-‘*Philip Harmonic soun 
much more gently, my dear.”’ 

Mrs. Bloodgood: ** What! not an open fire- 


place nor a stove in the house? How does 
your father warm his slippers, Willie?’’ Wil 


lie (ruefully) : ** Warms ’em on me, ma'am.’ 

A LinGuisT.—Merchant: ‘Can you mar 
age to make yourself understood when French 
or Spanish customers come to the store?’ 


Would-be clerk: ‘Certainly, “if they know 
how to talk English.”’— 7¢xa 


Managing Editor: ‘* William, go into the 
next room and see who is 
language can not be used in this office.’”’ Will- 
iam: ‘* Please, sir, it’s Mr, Jones. He fille 
his fountain pen with mucilage by mistake, sir. 


The French embassador to the English 
Court paid a neat compliment to a peeress 


Sf lin 


swearing 


v1 een Lik 
The lady 
for { r 
: 
Frenchman ré 
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ORIGIN OF THE VIOLIN. 


This instrument probably comes to us from 
the orient, says Mr. Elson, in his ‘* Theory of 
Music,” the ancient Hindoos having possessed 
an instrument of this class. It appeared in 
Europe about the eighth century, or the begin- 
ning of the ninth. Only in the last two 
centuries, however, was its full value as the 
king of instruments understood, and the true 
knowledge of its proportions and manufacture 
attained. The golden period of violin making 
was from about 1650 to 1750, for within this 
period fall the greatest creations of the great 
masters of the Cremona school of violin 
making—Nicolo, Amati, Stradivarius and 
Guarnerius. 


> — 


A NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC. 


If more American women had the patriotism 
and public spirit of Mrs. Jeanette M. Thur- 
ber, they might bring a tremendous influence 
to bear upon the development of the artistic 
spirit in this country. In the presence of so 
many tendencies toward the glorification of 
the material sides of our civilization, zeal and 
like Mrs. Thurber’s in behalf of 
both admirable and 


enthusiasm 
the art of music 
worthy of emulation. 


are 


The project of a National Conservatory of | 


Music in the city of Washington, with branches 
in the leading cities of the country, is one that 
has been discussed heretofore, but is sure to 
reawaken interest now that a bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress for the incorporation of 
the institution, Mrs. Thurber’s faith in the 
project is evident, for she heads the list of in- 
corporation, which includes some of the best 
known men in the country. 

It is gratifying to note that the enterprise is 
to depend wholly upon endowments and vol- 
untary subscriptions, for this fact will silence 
the criticism which would surely be aimed at 
an institution that depended on Congress for 
a subsidy, Moreover, this is the only true 
foundation on which such an art edifice can be 
securely built in this country. To attempt to 
make it a government conservatory would 
introduce many perplexing problems and de- 
moralizing influences, not the least of which 
would be the possibility that considerations 
other than the artistic fitness might enter into 
the question of the selection of the director 
and his staff. 

There are two sides to the question as to 
whether or not Washington is the best place 
for the establishment of a National Conserva- 
tory of this kind, and many forcible arguments 
can be adduced in favor of and against the 
selection. No one, however, will be likely to 
deny that the ‘influence of such an art institu- 
tion upon the political and social life of the 
national capital would be good; and it may 
turn out that the choice was the wisest that 
could have been made, 
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HE FAILS TO TAKE HIGH C. 


A special note from New York, dated Dec. 
22, informs us that the Gothamites experienced 
a sensation at the Thomas concert of the pre- 
vious evening, all because Campanini failed to 
take the high C in the ‘Salve Dimora.” 
Campanini went off the stage clasping his 
hands to his forehead as if he had committed a 
mortal sin against musical art. It was, of 
course, very natural that the failure should 
have caused the excitement, but then the won- 
der was that the tenor should haveatiempted the 
feat that he really had no necessity of attempting 
at all. Sig. Campanini has, as every body 
knows, just recovered his voice, and those who 
listened to his rendering of the ‘* Faust” aria 


were perfectly delighted with the charm and 
artistic beauty with which he sang it up to the 
point where he came a cropper. We have no 
tenor on the concert stage to-day who can 
sing it better, and the only regret was, in the 
vast audience, that he should have tried to do 
what is unnecessary, and to imagine that a 
musical audience demands a high C as well as 
the most perfect art. 





STANDARDS OF PITCH. 


Louis C. Elson, in his admirable ‘* Theory 
of Music,” gives the following interesting in- 
formation about Pitch: 

It seems strange that one can not represent a 
fixed tone, as for example middle C, to the 
mind by a set number of vibrations, but the 
standard of pitch has always been a variable 
one, and the note in question might consist of 





more or less vibrations according as it be- 
longed to a higher or lower standard of pitch. 
Thus the note A, which in Paris at the present 
time has 435 vibrations, in 1858 was given 448, 
and in 1699 had only 404, while Handel’s tun- 
ing-fork, dated 1740, gives the same note 416 
vibrations, The standard of pitch has been 
gradually rising since the days of Bach and 
Handel, in whose time it was about two-thirds 
of a tone lower than at present. The cause of 
this rise was the greater brilliancy sought for 
by manufactories of pianos and wind instru- 
ments; but of course the vocalist was the 
sufferer by it, and in our own time it is gratify- 
ing to find a brave army battling with good 
success for a lower standard of pitch. The 
high pitch of the present is called ‘‘ concert 
pitch.” The reformed or lowered pitch is gener- 
ally called the “normal,” and is practically 
the same as the French pitch of the present 
time which has received the indorsement of 
almost all of the leading acousticians, the 
French government, and many orchestral di- 
rectors. The differences in the standard of 
pitch used at present in various countries may 
be understood from the following list (which 
has reference to treble C, the first C above 
middle C,—Ed.,) : 
English ( Average). 
German (Scherbler) . 
French, normal diapason . 
New England Conservatory . 
Classical (the average pitch used at 
the beginning of the century). 
Philosophical, or physical pitch . 


40 vibrations 
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American concert pitch is a very doubtful 
quantity, but is the highest pitch used any- 
where. 
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A FALLACY. 


The worst fallacy concerning education is 
the too prevalent belief that avy one is fit to 
teach children. Action on a basis of this 
blind assumption is fraught with deplorable 
miscarriage. ‘Who giveth but chaff at the 
seedtime, shall reap but a harvest of weeds,” is 
axiomatic to the dullest tiller of earthly soil; 
hence, its analogical application to the culture 
of the mental soil of young humanity should 
be equally obvious, and of transcendent im- 
portance to parents, ‘* Learning is not for the 
school but for 4fe.”” Childhood is the corner- 
stone of life; and children, if not unfitted by 
adverse home influence, havea keen perception 
of what is just and good for themselves, if 
lucidly and logically presented. When 
treated, an ardent desire to learn—for adult 
life’s purposes of self-support and social value— 
is awakened; and then, only, does teaching, 
in its trae significance begin. ‘* Whatever, in 
education, lacks purpose, is evil.’? Very many 
parents are fully cognizant of the truth of these 
remarks as applied to all branches of education 

| except music; this fact is deplorable because 
| music, properly taught, is the most potent aux- 


so 
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| 
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iliary to ad/other branches and the culmination 
of general culture. Some even think that the 
musical education of boys tends to incite dissi- 
pation! The very reverse is true, A super- 
ficial smattering, acquired in manhood, enab- 
ling to perform a little music without being a 
musician, requiring no hinges to the mind, 
may have such tendency; while a thorough 
musical education, from boyhood up and on, 
is the best safeguard against dissipation; and, 
Luther said, ** makes fine, able men.” 
Drunkenness ts individual, and is found ir 
every trade and profession, although not in- 
duced by any, but rather restrained by active 
efficiency in each and every one of them. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


It may not be generally known that the 
libretto of the “Flying Dutchman,” written 
by Wagner, was not first set to music by him. 

The Visitor finds the following account of 
the writing of the story in Joseph Bennett's 
memoirs of the great composer : 

Before passing on to the circumstances which 
led Wagner to quit Paris for his native land it 
is necessary to see the master once more with 
longing eyes fixed upon the Grand Opera stage. 
Again Meyerbeer was the moving cause, When 
Wagner was in the deepest depth of misery 
the good-natured composer of * Robert le 
Diable ” visited Paris, became acquainted with 
his compatriot’s pitiful condition, and again 
sought to give him help in its best form, 
Again and again Meyerbeer insisted to the 
director, Leon Pillet, that Wagner should have 
achance. What the most popular composer 
of the day desired it was not for a man in 
Pillet’s position to refuse, and Wagner was 
asked to show what he could do. In a condi- 
tion of feverish excitement he went home, and, 
it is said, sketched the scenario of the ‘* Flying 
Dutchman ” before lying down to rest. When 
sketched in the rough the libretto was taken 
to Leon Pillet, who saw at once its capacity for 
efective dramatic representation, and made up 
his mind to secure it if he could. But though 
Wagner the poet was acceptable, Pillet had no 
faith at all in Wagner the musician. His offer 
was, therefore, “T will buy the book, and pro- 
ceed further without troubling you,”’ It may 
be supposed that the master was somewhat 
staggered by this downfall of his hopes. He 
sought not the honors of a librettist, but made 
libretti with a view to higher things. In his 
secret heart, perhaps, he wished it were possi- 
ble to put the draft of the ** Flying Dutchman ” 
in his pocket and bid an indignant adieu to the 
insulting director, But Wagner had to repress 
his feelings. Money was badly wanted; so, 
saving appearances by taking a day to think 
the matter over, the hard-set composer parted 
with his MS. in consideration of 500 francs, 
reserving, however, his rights in the work for 
Germany. The sketch-libretto was completed 
by Foucher and Revoil, set to music by Dietsch, 
and produced as ** Le Vaisseau-Fantome.”” It 
failed, as was right and proper. 

Wagner had not done with the “ Flying 
Dutchman” when he sold the book, France 
was lost to him and it, but not Germany, and, 
full of his subject, he made up his mind to go 
on with the music. With what success 
known to the whole musical world. 
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Schopenhauer, the great German philosopher, 
says that the rapid, lightly-grasped phrases of 
dance music seem to speak of easily reached, 
every-day happiness; the allegro maestoso, on 
the contrary, with its slow periods, long move- 
ments and wide deviations, bespeaks a noble, 
magnanimous striving after a far-off goal, the 
fulfillment of which is eternal. 
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Hear Thou my Prayer. 
J.B. 0. CLEMM. 
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28 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


ON A NEW PLAN! 
SUuUbDDs’ 


Organ Voluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE of REED ORGAN 


In compiling this book the author decided to give | 
he “old masters’’ and ‘‘old favorites’? a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions. | 
Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part II 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
ete., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 


| 


| Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, 


| of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions 
| acd others will find these pieces of great value 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


ot BY as 
WM. H. SHERWOOD. 
We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 


Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and | 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 


notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 


pear. 


PIANO SOLOS, 

Price, 40c 
Ethelinda, Op. 14, No.2, — - . aoe 
Exhilaration, Op. 14, No. 3, - ” 5O0e 


| A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No. 4. - 40e 


It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
Teachers 


PUBLISHED BY 


| THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


known as“ dry’ music, however scholarly (to which | 


the average Congregation seems to listen, when un 
avoidabie, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 


has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be | 


"° BEST ORCAN BOOK. 


Price, $1.50. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


ROYAL PRAISE, 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


BY 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Though but recently issued, “Royal Praise’’ bas 
been very extensively adopted by Sunday Schools, 
and has received the warmest commendations from 
those who have practically tested it. The superior 
quality of its words has received special praise 

PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
If sent by mall, 5 cents extra for 
postage, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 


6 Frog who Would, 


OR 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 


MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and meJody 
LA. The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, So 
prano Mezz0-Soprano, and two Contraltos. The 
costumes can be easily prepared. and full directions 
and descriptions are given, The music is of but 
moderate difficulty 
The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 
manuscript, and its sacoun was sO great as to de 
mand its publication. It is now in course of prepa 
ration by a number of organizations 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUNPH, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, | 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are zhelpful and inspiring, and | 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph’ will | 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


| divided into four parts: 1. 
| school, institute, and singing school ; 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 

interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of | 

|} a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Com posi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


rhe Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care 
fully revised ang fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician | 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We iuvite the careful attention of all musiZans | 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and ge neral 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel | 
with suecess) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor- 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an | 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to | 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


| 
Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Masic | 
Books Furnished Free on Application, | 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCHCO., Cincinnati | 


| CACHUCHA 





SABBATH BELLS, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND FOR 
Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE, 


| Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. 
Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


An endeavor has been made to include in SAB 
BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they 
will find in Praise and Gospe. departments many 
things suitable for the Sunday School. 

PRICE, 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





CLASS and SCHOOL 


FOR 
DAY SCHOOLS, SINGING CLASSES, 
INSTITUTES, CONVENTIONS, 
Etc., Ete. 


BY 
S. G. SMITH. 


This book was prepared to meet a deman¢ for suit- 
able musicand graded rudimental exercises for pub- 
lic schools, singing classes and conventions. It is 
Rudimental; 2. Day 
3. Glees an 
songs; 4. Anthems and set pieces. 

Class and School is already in practical) use, 
and is much admired wherever used. 

160 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO 


74 West Fourth Street. CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE GONDOLIERS 


Piano Arrangements Now Ready. 


POTPOURRI, Price, $1.00 


Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 
LANCERS, Price, 60c. 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 
POLKA, . ° . . . Price, 50c. 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 
WALT as, s: .«.° 6." 2 . Price. 75c. 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 


YORKE, ....-. ». .»: Price, -SOe. 
Arranged by L. Fuenkenstein. 


WALTZ, . —— Price, 75c. 

Arranged by J.J. Braham. 

GAVOTTE, . . . ° Price, 50c. 
Arranged by Winthrop. 


Price, 50c. 
Arranged by Winthrop. 


Orchestral Arrangements in Press. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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AMERIGAN ARTISTS’ EDITION, The John Church Co. EVERYBODY'S MUSIC, 


have just received a new supply of the 
ALBUM VOL. 1 and VOL. 2. 


Ti 9 Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. FAMOUS MEYER FLUTES } stock every one is sure to be suited 


Price 65 cents each. Temperance people will like 
; We have just published the above fine collections FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. ee ye oe 


of artistic compositions by the old masters and the 


best modern composers. These books, like our . > _— _ [om = 
** Mosaics’ and ‘‘ Classics,"’ are printed from large, CATALOGU ES “Saat. ——s ING SONGS, (35 cts 
“43 engraved plates, by the lithograph process. Valua- ; ; “i 
’ ble to teachers, professionals, Sod Gusatouen. of SHEET MUSIC one — BOCKS sent free to Male Voice Clubs will like 
any address on application. EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. #9 
Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. doz ’ 


EWVERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, ‘Nic. © 
doz 


The Grand Army will like 
AB WAR SONGS, (50 cts. $1 50 doz 
bor 
nce . j | Boys, old and young, will like 





hey COLLEGE SONGS, enlarged, 9% songs (50 cts 
any Near 200,000 sold 
IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN | MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
|  EIRCISES, ($2.50 
| Gospel Singers will like 
SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS | xiii 268% oo si2000) enenon 
’ 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. A FINE LIST. 
=~ | Choice Sacred Solos, 34 fine songs. .... .$ 
N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and | Chetee Sacred Solos, for low voice, 40 songs . ¢ 
iL have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. eee wane, S2 Sane. . OF 
| Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs . ‘ ; $1 
— —— — | Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $1 
Classic Tenor Songs, 6 songs : . - 1 
ES, WESTERN FACTORS FOR Choice Vocal Duets, the very best : $1 
| Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections . $1 
: | Maud V. White's Album, tasteful songs . $1 
EVERE | I PIANOS Sallivan’s Vocal Album, a master's work . $1! 
3 Popular Seng Collection, 37 good songs $1 
| Good Old Songs we used to Sing, 115 songs . §) 
HARVARD PIANOS), | cottese somes. is0,000 sid. 8 
out | College Songs for Banjo; for Guitar; each #1) 


It is | Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


ie WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. | sree ome mise. 

















# +P IT for Teachers 
S For School Music Teachers: 
oe (SONG MANUAL, 2° ak.) 
% toe je ee es 
“UNITED VOIGES, 0 cas. sis0peraoe} 3° 
Song Collection. § J 5 
8 For High Sehools: 
JILANO | SONG GREETING.—By L. 0. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 doz 
. A good book, with the best of music. 
For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 
4 UNEBXCELLED Inv | Youme Blazer's Poptar col. 51 pieces) Ep 
? Popular Dance Collection, 66 pieces (22 | ty 
06. POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, | Paley Fingers. at Dienst B 
Piano Classics. Vol. I. 44 pieces | & an 
Oc. : | Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 1 pieces | 5 dl 
| PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, Sabbath Day Music, 19 pieces [Se|° 
See | Operatic Piano Collection, 19 Operas } ™ 
Oc. AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A | corre LEADERS ase targe quantities of 
‘5e | our OCTAVO MUSIC, 7000 different Sa- 


ered and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
Oc. FIRST-CLASS PIANO. | tets, Anthems, etc., ete. Price generally 
not more than 6 te 8 cts. per copy,and a 
few dimes buy enough for a society or 
choir. Send for Lists. 


1S. THE JOHN CHURCH CO.., | Books and Music mailed for Retail Price 


GENERAL FACTORS, OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. | ng nia 
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Jean Baptiste Luli, 


Moliére."’ 


See Signor Fabiani’s article in this Visiror entitled “ 


ALLEGRO Deciso E MAESTOSO. 
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Coda to conclude the last repetition of the March. 
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Piu mosso assa . 
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